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A PAINTING BY REDON 


Y¥ MAKING this Museum residuary leg- 
ins of her estate, the late Mrs. 
Gertrude Magie founded the John Mac- 
Lean Magie and Gertrude Magie Fund, 
under conditions of recapitalization 
which in the future will give us a large 
income for acquisitions. The will per- 
mitted the expenditure of a part of the 
capital for the first purchase. The late 
Gertrude Magie was an accomplished 
painter and etcher who made most of her 
career in Paris. What seemed indicated, 
therefore, was a French painting she 
would have liked. So we bought a fine 
painting by the symbolist painter Odi- 
lon Redon. It is reproduced (so far as 
a work lovely for its color can be re- 
produced in monochrome) on the cover. 

A dense spray of great flowers with 
butterflies hovering about sweeps across 
the foreground from lower left to upper 
right. Prevailing hues are scarlet and a 
fairly iridescent blue. The half-arch of 


flowers opens at the right upon two 
figures clothed in white, one with an 
aureole, one holding a spray of flowers. 
This clearly unearthly pair approach 
the head of a flight of five steps. The 
whole picture has that spectral beauty 
of color which was distinctive for Re- 
don. Since he called it simply “Une 
Composition,” we should perhaps re- 
strain any curiosity about its further 
meaning. Yet I suspect that a study of 
the symbolist poets, such as Mallarmé, 
who were the painter's friends, might 
bring interesting results. I recommend 
this puzzle, if it be one, to my colleagues 
who devote themselves to the poetry of 
the Symbolistes. 

We are indeed fortunate in finding a 
picture that commemorates fittingly a 
friend and patroness of this Museum 
who was exquisite in her personality and 
in her expression as an artist. 


F.J.M., Jr. 


AN EAST CHRISTIAN CENSER 


MONG the smaller objects in bronze 
A mae in some East Christian center 
is a group of censers, the rounded sides 
of which are decorated in high relief 
with scenes from the New Testament. 
These censers, which apparently were 
manufactured in great quantity for ex- 
port, are all cast in one piece and the 
details of the figures incised afterwards. 
Most of them are decorated with a 
cycle of five scenes and the piece re- 
cently acquired by the Museum (Figs. 
1-5) belongs to this majority.’ The 
forms of the Princeton example are 
very summary and whatever there was 
of a rather terse incision of details is 
much worn and in parts even so com- 
pletely rubbed that the iconography of 
the scenes can be determined only by 
the outlines of the figures. The five 
1 Accession number 43-113. H., 0.078 m. 
D., 0.095 m. 


scenes that follow in order represent: 

1. The Annunciation to the Virgin 
(Fig. 1). Gabriel approaches from the 
left and extends his right arm in a ges- 
ture of greeting to the Virgin who is 
seated in three-quarter view. This is 
the most frequent type of the Virgin 
within this group, although the standing 
Virgin does also occur on occasion. 

2. The Nativity (Fig. 2), separated 
from the preceding and following scene 
by trees, depicts Joseph seated with his 
head leaning upon his arm at the left 
and the Virgin lying on a mattress at 
the right of the manger which stands 
in the center, supported by two columns, 
The heads of ox and ass leaning over it 
are so abbreviated that only their tri- 
angular heads remain. 

8. The Baptism (Fig. 3) shows John 
holding his hand over the very small 
sized figure of Christ, leaving sufficient 
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Fig. 3. Baptism 


space for the dove flying downwards. 
The details of an angel in attendance 
are very rubbed, but from analogy it 
may be concluded that he held in the 
usual way a towel in his hands. 

4. The (Fig. 4) repre- 
resents Christ wearing a long colobium 
and underneath the arms of the cross, 
as usual, the Virgin at the left and John 
at the right, both so worn that posture 


Crucifixion 


and gesture are no longer recognizable. 
Two dots above the arms of the cross 
indicate the disks of sun and moon and 
two suspended vertical objects flanking 
the scene must be understood as the tops 


Fig. 2. 


Nativity 


Fig. 4. Crucifixion 


of trees without trunks for which no 
space was available between the crowded 
figures. In several other censers their 
place is taken by the two thieves. 

5. The Women at the Sepulchre (Fig. 
5). At the left of the central tomb with 
entrance the 
angel in a position which does not make 
it quite clear whether he is seated or 
standing. From the right Mary Magda- 
lene approaches with her head bent. 
Other censers show two Marys. 

It is difficult to tell how many of these 
censers have survived. They show up 
fairly frequently on the market and 
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Fig. 5. Entombment 


even those in museums and private col- 
lections are not all published. Approxi- 
mately two dozen of them are mentioned 
in the literature and their iconographical 
program is so consistent that we prob- 
ably know the full extent of New Testa- 
ment scenes ever employed within this 
group of objects. In addition to the five 
scenes which occur on the piece in 
Princeton and form a kind of nucleus, 
six more belong to the repertory, namely, 
the Visitation, the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds, the Adoration of the Magi, 
the Entry into Jerusalem, the Incre- 
dulity of Thomas, and the Ascension of 
Christ. The largest number of scenes 
known to occur on a single censer is 
nine, but such cases are very exceptional. 
It seems improbable that there ever was 
a censer of such proportions that it 
could have comprised all eleven scenes 
and this means that in the workshops 
which produced them there must have 
been available a different and larger 
model, perhaps even in another medium, 
that contained the full cycle from which 
a selection could be made for each censer. 

The localization as well as the dating 
of the whole group is still open to de- 
bate. The provenances, so far as they 


can be trusted, reveal only that the cen- 
sers have been traded over wide areas 
of the Mediterranean. Several were pur- 
chased in Cairo, some have a distinct 
Syrian provenance, others seem to have 
come from Asia Minor, notably from 
Trebizond, and at least three were ex- 
‘ravated in the Crimea. The traditional 
assumption has been that the manufac- 
turing center must be sought in Syria 
or Palestine, while more recently a Cop- 
tic origin has been proposed. In many 
cases, stylistic criteria can hardly be ap- 
plied because of the rough and rude 
execution and the worn condition. How- 
ever, in the better ones the human fig- 
ures show a distinctive style character- 
ized by its doughy quality and a predi- 
lection for rounded forms which, to the 
writer, seem to be specific for Syrian 
rather than Coptic art, to judge from 
such monuments as the most intrinsically 
Syrian miniatures of the famous Rabula 
Gospels in Florence from the sixth cen- 
tury or the prophet figures of a slightly 
later Bible in Paris.” The Coptic style, 
on the other hand, has a certain inclina- 
tion to harder and more rectangular 
forms as evidenced by the figure style 
of some certainly Coptic ivory pyxides. 
Thus, we still prefer the older localiza- 
tion to Syria or Palestine than that to 
Egypt. 

In the literature the censers are usu- 
ally attributed to the sixth to seventh 
centuries, the very period of which so 
few dated monuments exist and where 
other classes of works of art are con- 
fronted with similar difficulties of dating. 
The more censers show up, the more it 
becomes evident that the stylistic differ- 
ences among them are considerable and 
a more comprehensive study would per- 
mit the establishment of subdivided 
groups, some of which may very well 
be later than the seventh century. 

Kurt WeITzMANN 

2 Cod, syr. 341. 
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A FIKELLURA AMPHORA 


HE COLLECTION of Greek vases in 

the Museum has been enriched by 
the recent addition of a Rhodian ampho- 
ra of the type called Fikellura.’ It is 
in perfect condition except for a bit of 
restoration on the neck where there is a 
mend of four small fitting pieces. The 
dec 


clay is reddish in color, and the 


orations are done in dull brown on a 
thin yellowish-white slip. The vertical 
handles are triple-banded, and a plastic 
ring marks the junction of neck and 
body. 

The decoration of the amphora is of 
a type that is familiar in this ceramic 
group, with strokes on the lip, a double 
the neck, 


broad bands on the shoulder, which are 


‘able pattern on and two 


separated by a narrow band of dots. 
The upper shoulder band is decorated 
with strokes, freely and_ irregularly 
made, the lower with the open cable or 


running dog pattern. 


1 Inventory number 44-65. The dimensions 
of the height, 0.32 m.; greatest 
diameter, 0.258 m.; diameter of lip, 0.149 m.; 
diameter of foot, 0.114 m. 


Vase are: 


The body of the vase carries the main 
design set between upper and lower 
borders of narrow bands with dots. This 
is a volute complex such as is peculiarly 
characteristic of the Fikellura style. The 
volutes start from just below the handle 
and make sweeping curves to right and 
left with the bands tangent, or nearly 
so, in front and back, where at the point 
of contact they are crossed by a short 
bar. The curves are made free-hand with 
generous sweeps of the brush and with 
out regard to any petty meticulousness 
of accuracy of line. Palmettes with six 
leaves are placed in the angles, and 
lozenges occur, cither in solid color or 
in outline, large ones in front and back. 
small beneath the handles. 

The 
filled with a series of crescents, the most 
the 


lowest band of decoration is 


distinctive ornamental motive of 
Fikellura group. 

This vase was acquired from the Sim 
khovitch collection and is listed in the 


catalogue of Fikellura pottery published 
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by R. M. Cook.’ It is listed as No. 12 in 
Cook's Group P, the Volute Zone Group. 
Cook keeps the term “‘Fikellura”’ as be- 
ing “more neutral than Samian which 
has a definite territorial significance.” 
Since Fikellura is the name of the local- 
ity in which an ancient cemetery of 
Camirus is situated this statement seems 
to have little point. But Cook declares 
later that while “internal evidence for 
the home of the style is inconclusive,” 
if a single home is wanted for the style, 
it must be Rhodes.” 

It is extraordinary that Boehlau’s 
theory of the Samian origin of these 
vases found in quantity in Rhodes, enun- 
ciated nearly fifty years ago,* should 
have persisted to this day and should 
still be accepted by writers in this field, 
although as early as 1911 Perrot pointed 
out that Boehlau did not present even 
the shadow of a presumption in tavor 
of his conjecture.” Even as recently as 
1923 Pfuhl designated Samos and Mile- 
tos as the chief places of discovery.® 
But since then many examples have been 
found in Rhodes so that Cook in 1933 
could list “more than 80” as definitely 
of Rhodian provenience.’ It is signifi- 
cant that when graves of the pertinent 
period are excavated in Rhodes vases 
of this type are generally found. Sub- 
sequent to Cook’s study more examples 
were found in excavations conducted at 
Ialysos in 1934, of which the results 
were published by L. Laurenzi.* In pref- 
atory remarks the author discusses this 
ware briefly, and expresses his belief 
that with much probability, but not with 
absolute certainty, the theory of Rho- 


2 Annual of the British School at Athens, 
XXXIV, 1933-1934, pp. 1-98. 

8 Ibid., pp. 1, 91, 92. 

‘Aus ionischen und italischen Nekro 
polen, 1898, pp. 52 ff. 

5 Histoire de Art, IX, p. 415. 

6 Malerei und Zeichnung der Criechen, 1, 
p. 155. 

7 Loc. cit., p. 92. 


(lara Rhodos. VIII. 


dian origin is correct, since the great 
majority of examples have been found 
there.” 

It is regrettable that a kiln has not 
been discovered with refuse containing 
misfired pieces of the ware, such as have 
been found in the excavations of the 
Athenian Agora and at Corinth. Such 
faulty discards are irrefutable proof of 
local manufacture. But in lieu of such 
evidence the nature of the clay is often 
determinative. Laurenzi considers this 
phase of the problem and comes to the 
conclusion that in this case not much 
weight can be given to the argument 
based on clay, for while cheap undeco- 
rated vases were locally made of clay 
without mica, particles of mica appear 
in the clay of another group of vases, 
the stamped pithoi, which are certainly 
of local fabric. 

Many vases in this group were dis- 
covered in unrifled graves in association 
with other objects by which the date of 
the burial is approximately fixed. The 
Princeton amphora was acquired through 
trade channels and its provenience can 
not be guaranteed, but a closely similar 
vase, listed as the preceding number in 
Cook's catalogue, was found in a burial 
at Ialysos which contained Attic black- 
figured ware of the earlier part of the 
second half of the sixth century.'® Cook 
would, therefore, date this subdivision 
of the group from 540 B.C. to the end of 
the century with a floruit about the end 
of the third quarter of the century. 

Vase after vase has been found in 
Rhodes in a context which confirms this 
chronology. One additional example may 
be cited from the wealth of material. An 
amphora similar to ours came from a 
grave at lalysos, neighbor to the one 


just mentioned, where it was associated 


with a black-figured amphora dated by 


[bid., pp. 22 ff. 
10 Rhodes, inv. no. 10615: Clara Rhodos. 
Ill, pp. 178 ff., figs. 175 and 176. 
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Cook'' 530-520 B.C., and with a cup of 
540-520."* 

In spite of all the evidence now at 
hand Cook concludes his discussion of 
the style with the remark that “‘a good 
mid-sixth century cemetery in Rhodes 
would solve many difficulties.”’* And 
Laurenzi hopes that further excavations 
on the site of Camirus may indicate 
whether these vases were so common as 
to prove local manufacture or were lux- 
ury objects which were presumably im- 
ported.'* In view of the vast quantity of 


11 Loc. cit., p. 29. 

12 Rhodes, inv. no. 10614; Clara Rhodos, 
III, pp. 182 ff., figs. 180 and 181. 

18 Loe. cit., p. 90. 

14 Op. cit., p. 23. 


material from Rhodes already available 
these wishes seem superfluous. The evi- 
dence satisfies me that this type of am- 
phora is a product of Rhodes, and that 
it can be securely dated in the third 
quarter of the sixth century. Its acqui- 
sition fills a gap in the ceramic series at 
Princeton and we may take satisfaction 
in the possession of an object to which 
the words of the Greek anthologist may 
be justly applied: A desirable work 
from the far distant Island of Rhodes.*® 


15G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 835, 
4535. 


A TERRACOTTA FIGURINE 


HE ROMANS of the late Republic 
Sat early Empire were fond of en- 
tertainments, both public and private, 
which included acts of mimicry, jug- 
gling, and dancing. Although we do not 
know a great deal about these per 
formances, we are given suggestions by 
passages in literature and glimpses of 
their appearance by representations in 
art. Such a glimpse is afforded by a 
terracotta figurine which the Museum 
recently purchased for its classical col- 
lection. It represents a bald-headed 
hunchback standing with legs apart and 
holding about his meagre body a mantle 
which covers him only from shoulder 
to waist. Although the color of the figure 
is now the red-brown of the clay, re- 
mains of paint over a_ preliminary 

1 Accession number 44-66. Formerly in the 
Simkhovitch collection. H., 0.15 m. The phal- 
lus and a corner of the base have been 
broken away, there are mended breaks in 
the neck, thighs, and ankles. 

Compare Winter, Pie Typen der figur 


lichen Terrakotten, U1, p. 443, no. 2, from 
Asia Minor. 


coat of white show that originally the 
effect was considerably less drab. The 


mantle was bright pink and the lean, 
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sinewed body, limbs, and head were 
covered with a pinkish tan. Perhaps 
other colors were used to bring out de- 
tails, but they have not been preserved. 
The new acquisition adds a complete 
figure to a group of heads from similar 
terracottas given many years ago by 
the late Professor Marquand and Mr. 
Moses Taylor Pyne.” 

These terracottas were made in moulds 
and the extraordinarily deft modelling 
pointed up by slight retouching. The 
complete example was made in four 
moulds: the front and back of the head, 
the front and back of the body and legs. 
We can see evidence of the process. 
Thin cracks mark the seams between the 
halves of the head and between the 
head and body. The side seams of the 
body are betrayed by the tooling which 
sealed the joint but which was not en- 
tirely removed in the final retouching. 
All the heads in the collection show 
seams between the back and front. A 
small stick was often inserted vertically 
within the neck to strengthen it until 
the clay was hardened by firing for 
nearly all the heads have peg holes, 
left empty when the stick was destroyed 
by the heat of the kiln. 

Grotesque figures such as these were 
introduced into the major and minor 
arts of the Roman period—in the sculp- 
ture and the mosaics, in the terracotta 
figurines, lamps, pottery, and gems de- 
signed for architectural adornment or 
for household and personal use. It has 
been suggested that the figures served 
as talismans against the Evil Eye. Prob- 
ably some of them did, but it seems 

2 Accession numbers 558 to 566, 571, 40-261 
to 40-264, 40-316. (Those with 1940 numbers 


were accessioned in that year, but belonged 
to the old collection.) 


more likely, as Miss Richter once sug- 
gested,’ that most of them represent 
characters in the mimes. The Princeton 
heads show a variety of types which 
probably were character parts—old 
women and old men, some silent, some 
ranting, younger men with stupid or 
sly expressions, Negroes, and warriors. 

The representations of grotesques 
were especially popular early in the 
first century of the Christian era, the 
period to which our terracottas belong. 
They appear on the Arretine and lead 
glazed pottery of this date and a good 
example of a mime dancer was found 
in a deposit of the first half of the first 
century A.D. in the excavations at Tar- 
sus in Asia Minor.* 

While such representations are geo- 
graphically widespread, terracotta figur- 
ines of grotesques seem to have been 
especially common in Asia Minor, par- 
ticularly on the Anatolian coast in the 
vicinity of Smyrna which is given as the 
provenance of many examples.° The 
source of the Princeton pieces is un- 
known, but it may very well have been 
this region. J. 


8G. M. A. Richter, “Grotesques and the 
Mime,” American Journal of Archaeology, 
XVII, 1913, pp. 149 ff. Miss Richter gives 
an excellent bibliography on the subject. 

4H. Goldman, “Two Terracotta Figurines 
from Tarsus,” American Journal of Archae- 
ology, XLVII, 1943, pp. 22 ff. 

5 The place or places of manufacture may, 
in time, be identified by the nature of the 
clay used for the figurines. A micaceous clay, 
often soft, seems to be a frequent character- 
istic for this group of terracottas; it is very 
similar to the fabric of a small class of early 
Roman pottery made, apparently, in some 
region of the eastern Aegean and tentatively 
identified as “Samian.” (Waagé, Antiquity 
XI, 1937, pp. 46 ff. Lliffe, Quarterly of the 
Department of Antiquities in Palestine, V1, 
1936, pp. 10-12.) 
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A CHALK BUST FROM CHICHESTER 


HE MUSEUM has recently acquired 
TT: chalk bust, said to have been exca- 
vated in the early 1900's in the garden 
of Wycombe House at Chichester, Sus- 
sex (Figs. 1-4).' It represents a bearded 
man, nearly life size, in the usual posi- 
tion of the togatus, his right hand pro- 
truding from the edge of the toga and 
grasping a group of folds over the 
breast. The folds of the cloth are ren- 
dered by deep parallel grooves, straight 
and waving. The head is large in propor- 
tion to the body. Hair and beard form 
a compact mass sharply detached from 
the underlying structure of the head, 
almost like a hard sheath added to it. 
The hair descends very low over the 
forehead, ending in a clear-cut arch. 
The locks are distinguished by means 
of rather broad incisions which are ob- 
scured in several places by corrosion. 
They run straight, though not entirely 
regular, toward the edge on the fore- 
head and do not diverge symmetrically 
to form a central part. They are curved 
around the ears. The calotte of hair ends, 
with a clearly defined line on the nape 
of the neck, about the height of the ear 
lobe. A sharp angle separates the be- 
ginning of the beard from the arch of 
hair on the forehead. Thus an elliptical 
space, only a section of which is cut by 
the arch of the mustache, outlines the 
central part of the face between hair 
and beard. Parallel oblique incisions 
also indicate the tufts of the beard 


1 Accession number 43-90, Total height, 
0.40 m.; height of head, 0.21 m.; height from 
forehead to chin, 0.15 m.; total width, 0.305 
m.; width of head from ear to ear, 0.154 m.; 
width between ends of hair around the ears, 
0.108 m. See p. 19 for a report on the chalk. 

In addition to the general corrosion of the 
surface and to the chipping, there are heavy 
incrustations, especially on the neck and 
chest. The right side of the torso slants 
sharply back, suggesting that the block was 
irregular at this spot. 


which are generally straight, but some- 
times slightly curved. The mustache has 
shorter and shallower strokes. It covers 
the entire upper lip. The lower lip is 
deeply carved between the mustache and 
the short beard on the chin. The beard 
is now very worn and, furthermore, 
chipping of the chin conceals its exact 
original aspect. The visible lip is sharp- 
ly bent downward, giving the portrait 
a very severe air. The eves are dispro- 
portionately large, asymmetrical, and 
irregularly oblique, with the outer corner 
lower than the inner one. The upper 
evelids are rendered by a rounded line 
immediately below the eyebrows, while 
only a furrow marks the lower lids. The 
eye sockets are not very deep. The 
pupils are hollowed, and apparently 
framed by an incised ring for the iris. 


Fig. 1. Bust from Chichester 
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The ears are clearly detached, but 
carved with little detail. The tip of the 
big, triangular nose is chipped. The neck 
is massive, tubular, lacking anatomical 
rendering. A clear-cut step separates it 
from the hem of the cloth. The hand is 
shapeless, flat. The bust is worked very 
roughly and the back is left almost en- 
tirely unworked. It is very narrow from 
front to back. 

When we deal with objects of un- 
documented provenance, the data must 
be accepted only conditionally and sub- 
jected to confirmation by means of an 
accurate stylistic and antiquarian ex- 
amination. It was first suggested that 
our bust was early medieval in character 
and represented a Christian saint or 
apostle. But we may begin by excluding 
this attribution; in English medieval art 
the categories of sculpture are few and 
just a glance at them shows that their 
stylistic characteristics are all entirely 
different from those of our bust.* The 


2It is quite probable that Christianity, 
which penetrated England in the Romano- 
British age, survived the turbulent period of 
the Anglo-Saxon invasions, starting in the 
second half of the fifth century A.D.; but 
the latter left us practically no trace of 
sculpture. (See T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Sazon 
Art to A.D. 900, London, 1938, pp. 92 ff.) If 
we are inclined to attribute to this period 
and to a local production the human heads 
carved on the whetstone recently discovered 
in the interesting Sutton Hoo ship burial, 
their aspect is entirely foreign to that of 
our bust (Antiquity, XIV, 1940, p. 15, pl. 
III). No less distant are the refined clas- 
sicism and the intense spirituality of fea- 
tures in the earliest important group of 
sculptures of the Anglo-Saxon Renaissance, 
that is, the Northumbrian crosses of the sev- 
enth and eighth centuries. (Cf., for example, 
the cross from Easby, A. Gardner, A Hand- 
book of English Medieval Sculpture, Cam- 
bridge, 1935, p. 31, fig. 13.) The vigorous 
expressionism, the virile energy, and experi- 
mental vitality of this phase of art can be 
grasped even in works of lesser ambition, in 
which a more linear rendering and a drier 
schematization come to the fore. (For exam- 
ple, in the sculpture from Rothbury, ibid., 


10 


chronological limits for our bust can be 
circumscribed within antiquity. Several 
of its elements, like the irregular cut of 
the eye, the disproportion between head 
and torso, and the aspect of the sculp- 
ture as a whole, deny the possibility of 
an importation from Rome and confirm 
its character as a provincial product. 
The identification of the province with 
Great Britain, as well as of a precise 
stylistic and chronological position in 
the sphere of Romano-British sculp- 
ture, meets a great difficulty in the very 
small number of products so far discov- 
ered. Close and convincing comparisons 
are still denied us. 

An analysis of our bust, with the evo- 
lution of Roman art in mind, immedi- 
ately suggests a classification in late 
antiquity. For the plastic structure of 
classical art, a stereometric structure is 
already substituted. The principal planes 
of the face meet almost in corners and 
the countless imperceptible transitions 
from plane to plane are eliminated. The 
features almost cease to form an inte- 
gral part of the structure of the face 
itself, but seem to be added to the sur- 
face, above the abstract geometric struc- 
ture of the head. The classical natural- 
ism is replaced by that expressionistic 
manner which passes from late antique 
art to form the essential characteristic 


p. 34, fig. 19.) The divergence from the man- 
ner of our bust increases with the English 
sculpture of the following ages: the Mercian 
school in the northern midlands, showing the 
rough vigor and the tormented spiritualism 
of the early Romanesque art (ibid., pp. 
39 ff.), and the Wessex sculpture, the grace- 
ful art of which, with a meticulous and orna- 
mental rendering of hair and beard, perhaps 
reaches its peak in the architectural decora- 
tion of Chichester cathedral (ibid., pp. 47 ff., 
dated around 1000 A.D.). 

8 The chief characteristics of late Roman 
sculpture are given by A. Riegl, “Zur spit- 
rémischen Portritskulptur,’ Strena Hel- 
bigiana, Leipzig, 1900, pp. 251 ff.; Spdt- 
rémische Kunstindustrie, 2nd ed. Vienna, 
1927, pp. 208 ff. 
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of medieval art. Line replaces modelling 
in the representation of hair and beard, 
which are also superimposed on the 
solid geometric structure of the head, 
with a renunciation of the soft render- 
ing of their mass, of their irregular and 
picturesque interlacing. For the render- 
ing of mass a graphic, ornamental tend- 
ency is also substituted in the represen- 
tation of drapery. The proportions 
between the different parts of the body 
are neglected in order to enhance the 
principal part, the head, which carries 
the features conveying the expression, 
in subservience to the expressionistic 
goal of this art. But, indeed, all these 
characteristics (which, toward the age 
of Constantine, lead to the crystalliza- 
tion of the canons of late antique and 
medieval art) are those which come to 
the fore here and there, completely or 
partially, in all periods and in all coun- 
tries of provincial and peripheral art of 
the classical world, where and when 
the discipline of Greek art does not suc- 
ceed in imposing itself in its entirety. 
Beyond the most striking divergences 
among the numberless local products of 
the European provinces of the Roman 
Empire, on the Rhine as well as on the 
Danube, we can see at least one well 
defined tendency: that of a 
simplification of the classical plastic 
form, accepted through the teaching of 
Roman art. In all these products, the 
classical rendering of form is replaced 
by a superficial rendering, the plastic 
structure by a linear style, the perspec- 
tive representation by a frontal one. It 
is unwarranted to attribute these tenden- 
cies to the influence of a pre-existing 
local sculpture, that is, to the Celtic art 
which dominated Western and Central 
Europe before the Roman rule.* In fact, 


common 


4This is the thesis of A. Schober, “Zur 
Entstehung und Bedeutung der provinzial- 
rémischen Kunst,” Jahreshefte des oester- 
reichischen archdologischen Institutes in 


Wien, XXVI, 1930, pp. 9 ff. 


all these are immediate tendencies, in- 
trinsic to any primitive artistic mani- 
festation, and are also shared by all 
other ancient arts outside the Roman 
borders, when not influenced by the dis- 
cipline of Hellenic art.° Therefore, the 
influence of a pre-existing indigenous 
art must be traced not in the generic 
tendencies of all provincial products, 
but only in specific elements, to be de- 
termined in each case, which may link 
this art indisputably with the products 
of the Roman age. These elements may 
be more or less perceptible and conspic- 
uous, beyond the classical structure im- 
posed by Roman art itself. Thus in Gaul, 
the Roman province that yielded the 
largest number of important monuments 
of the Roman rule, we see, side by side 
with works imported from Rome, the 
products of immigrant Roman artists as 
well as those of local artists, fully in- 
fused with classicism and revealing only 


5 The phenomenon of the art of the Roman 
provinces is, as a matter of fact, much more 
complicated than it seems at first. First of 
all, the few remains retrieved from figured 
early Celtic art itself show a great variety 
of types and elements, derived from different 
sources. These elements are generally intro- 
duced from the Orient, but through the me- 
diation of Greece, Etruria, and other still 
unknown artistic centers of Eastern Europe. 
(See P. Jacobsthal, Imagery in Early Celtic 
Art, London, 1941.) Furthermore, whether or 
not we accept Furtwingler’s theory—vio- 
lently opposed by Studniczka—of a “style of 
the legions,” it is certain that the legions 
brought with them their own artists, or 
stone-cutters, who supplied the artistic and 
religious needs of the troops. They carved 
the tombstones of the Roman soldiers ac- 
cording to their notions, alien to the occupied 
countries, notions which they brought from 
Rome, or from the various countries from 
which their legions were recruited. The recip- 
rocal relations and influences between this 
art of the military barracks and that of 
the barbarian hamlets or towns which grew 
around the barracks, differed according to 
times and circumstances. (On the complexity 
of this phenomenon, see S. Ferri, Arte ro- 
mana sul Reno, Milan, 1931, pp. 45 ff.) 
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in secondary details some tendencies 
inherited from Celtic art. We may men- 
tion, as one example among the thou- 
sands, the bronze head from Domart-en- 
Pontier in the Louvre clearly showing 
the Roman style of the end of the 
second or the beginning of the third 
century A.D.” But a local origin is be- 
trayed by a fluid rhythm and a decora 
tive arrangement of the beard and the 
hair. At the opposite pole can be placed 
the coarse ex-voto from the 
the Forét d'Halatte.” The manner of 
the Celtic menhir-like fetishes imprints 
much more radically these popular crea 


shrine of 


tions, succeeding in destroying more or 
less completely the plastic structure of 
the human countenance and generally 
preventing even an approximate dating 
for the individual products. 

Let us now quickly consider the few 
and inconspicuous products of Romano- 
British sculpture to see whether in any 
of the monuments earlier than late an- 
tique art a provincial transformation of 
the classical style has produced charac 
teristics similar to those described above 
for the 
ambitious 


Pre-Roman 

not pre- 
served, but reliefs and metal objects of 
industrial arts bear witness to the deep 


Chichester bust.* 


stone carving is 


roots of Celtic art with its exuberance 
of animal motifs and of scrolls and with 
its unfriendly attitude toward the natur- 
the 
contamination 


human 
of this 
early British art with classical orna- 


alistic representation of 


countenance. A 


A. de Ridder, Les Bronzes antiques du 
Louvre, 1, Paris, 1913, p. 14, pl. 8, no. 47. 
K. Kluge and K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Die 
antiken Grossbronzen, I1, Berlin, 1927, p. 39, 
fig. 1. 

Esperandieu, Receuil général des bas- 
reliefs, statues et bustes de la 
maine, V, Paris, 1913, pp. 126 ff. 

8 See especially F. Haverfield, “Some Rep- 
resentative Examples of Romano-British 
Sculpture,” Journal of Roman Studies, 11, 
1912, pp. 121 ff. pls. IV-IX; R. G. Colling- 
wood, Roman Britain, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1932, 


pp. 108 ff.; Kendrick, op. cit., pp. 17ff. 
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mental patterns is recognizable in many 
an industrial product of the early times 
of the Roman occupation. Therefore, it 
is not strange that the ideal classical 
form imported by the Roman civiliza- 
tion presents itself in Britain, more than 
in any other province of the Empire, as 
something entirely uncongenial to the 
spirit of the local art. In contrast to the 
small number of noteworthy imported 
Roman monuments, we meet a number 
imitations of 
themes, of commonplace copies, or of 
cold 


classical stvle and the barbarian style.” 


of pedestrian classical 


unhappy compromises between a 


But there are other products'® which, on 


*In some funerary stelae of soldiers, such 
as that of Longinus from Colchester (Ken- 
drick, op. cit., pl. X), or some religious 
reliefs, such as some Mithriac representa- 
tions, the liveliness of Roman art is merely 
slackened by a provincial interpretation in 
which only some peculiarities reveal a der- 
ivation from local art. In other products, on 
the contrary, the formal lack of discipline, 
the negligence of correct perspective rela- 
tions and of natural proportions enhance an 
irruptive energy. Such are the group from 
Corbridge with a lion throwing down a goat 
and the fragment of a similar group from 
Bath (Haverfield, loc. cit., pl. V, 2; Ken- 
drick, op. cit., pl. XIV, 2) which, with much 
greater right than our bust, recall the me- 
dieval art of some decorative Romanesque 
sculpture. In some tombstones (Collingwood, 
op. cit., fig. 46; Haverfield, loc. cit., p. 146, 
fig. 15, pls. VI-VII, and p. 144 f.) the swing 
of curved lines which fail to adjust them- 
selves to the mass of the underlying bodies, 
may suggest on one hand an influence of the 
style of scrolls and serpentine lines of early 
British art, but on the other hand evokes a 
similar rhythm of Oriental sculpture; the 
recollection is possibly not a fortuitous one, 
since one of these tombstones belongs to a 
certain Regina, a Catuvellian slave, later a 
freedwoman and wife of Barates, a Roman 
from Palmyra who himself was 
buried at Corbridge. 

10 See, for example, the human mask 
carved on a pebble, found about November, 
1935, at Eype, between Bridport and the 
coast of Dorset, Antiquaries Journal, XV1, 
1936, pl. LIX, 2. The incised circles under the 
face perhaps represent a necklace, 


soldier 


the contrary, show a close affinity with 
the Celtic menhir-like stones of Gaul, 
whether their use was imported into 
Britain by the invasions of the Belgae, 
shortly preceding the Roman conquest, 
or suggested by later connections be- 
tween England and the Continent. There 
are some stelae representing a com- 
promise between this manner and that 
of the Roman tombstones in a style that 
as well 
as others reduced to schematic daubs. 


can be defined only as naive,"’ 


It is obvious that in Britain, as well as 
in the other provinces of the Empire, 
the influence of a preceding local art, 
when it manifests itself, is stronger in 
the initial stage of the conquest, while 
it gradually fades away with the en- 
forcement of the political rule and the 
cultural influx from Rome.'* Thus, an 
imposing chalk head from Gloucester 
has been correctly compared with the 
head of a warrior embossed on the rim 
of a bronze bucket from Aylesford."* 
The stone head, bearing traces of red 
coloring, shows an abstract form, taper- 
ing toward the chin, with a rectilinear 
division provided by the wedge-like nose 
and the horizontal mouth, rather than 
the classical structure. The strongly 
outlined, large eyes have monstrously 
protruding eyeballs. Only the hair re- 
veals a stylization of a classical coiffure 
which seems to confirm an early date for 
the sculpture, not far from the Claudian 
conquest. This head is quite exceptional, 
but not entirely isolated. A head in high 
relief from Piltdown, Sussex, is similar 
to it in structure and spirit.'* There is 

11 See, for example, Kendrick, op. cit., pl. 
XI. 

12 See Collingwood, op. cit., p. 112. 

18 Journal of Roman Studies, XXV, 1935, 
pl. XXXVII, 2; Kendrick, op. cit., pl. IV, 
and pl. IT, 3. 

14 Antiquaries Journal, 1V, 1924, p. 20, fig. 
The hair lacks the imprint of classical art 
and is rendered in a solid mass separated 
from the forehead by a thick, arched ring, 
very low over the eyes. The eyes do not have 
the curious protuberance of the Gloucester 


no doubt that the influence of local styl- 
istic traditions and tendencies persisted 
after this early time. It will be sufficient 
to recall the evident transformation, in 
obedience to tendencies and to 
favored indigenous motifs, of classical 


these 


motifs derived from Hadrian's coins in 
the decoration British 
brooches.'*° The same barbaric trend in- 


of some dise- 
spired certain grinning stone masks, 
among which a head from Carlisle, be- 
longing to the second period of the 
Roman rule, is outstanding.’ It may 
be a little far-fetched to recognize in 
these masks the highest and most effec- 
tive expression of barbaric tensity and 
beauty in the field of ancient British 
sculpture. We cannot deny in them, 
however, a remarkable savage vigor by 
which this local artistic interpretation 
repudiates the classical ideal of the 
human countenance, withdrawing into 
its own abstract symbolism, aiming 
rather at repelling and terrifying than 
alluring with the charm of form and 
beauty. The above tendencies were bound 
to come to the fore increasingly in mod- 
est products of industrial arts which 
left us numerous, though scattered and 
fragmentary, evidence reaching down 
to the latest Roman times.'’ But neither 
in these sculptures in which the plastic 
head, but they are still large and staring. We 
seem to notice in them a hollow for the iris, 
which would suggest for the head a date con- 
siderably later than the time of the Roman 
conquest. 

15 See R. G. Goodchild, “Romano-British 
Disc-brooches Derived from Hadrianic Coin- 
types,” Antiquaries Journal, XXI1, 1941, pp. 
1 ff., pls. I-III, fig. 1. 

16 Kendrick, op. cit., pl. PX, 204. 

17 We may mention, among other examples, 
a fragment of an antefix from Sichester, 
probably belonging to the early second 
century, in which we find the big, oblique, 
framed eyes of our bust (see Journal of Ro- 
man Studies, XXX, 1940, p. 178, fig. 16). In 
the late third century, or the beginning of the 
fourth, some coarse clay handles in local 
ware from Chesterton, Oxon  (ibid,, 
XXVIII, 1938, pl. XXV, 2) again show 
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structure of the human head has given 
way to a barbaric abstract formula, nor 
in the more numerous sculptures in 
which the classical imprint prevails, sub- 
jected only to some transformation of 
details by the barbaric influence of local 
art, can we grasp a generic aspect which 
may cause us to confound any of these 
products with the products subjected to 
the late antique canons which we have 
described for our bust.'* Therefore, no 


the abstract and elongated shape of the tri- 
angular head with big, slanting eyes, wedge- 
like nose, and a straight mouth in which the 
teeth are indicated, as in the stone mask 
from Carlisle. The terracotta pieces may be 
compared to another fragment, found in a 
fourth century Romano-British pottery kiln 
near Cranbeck (see Antiquaries Journal, 
XVII, 1937, pl. LX XXVIII, 3). 

18 The classical plastic structure is per- 
fectly perceptible in the stone head from 
Benwell, for which the coiffure similar to 
that of some Antinous heads suggested a 
Hadrianic date (Kendrick, op. cit., pl. IX, 
1). The same plastic rendering can also be 
perceived later, toward the end of the second 
or the beginning of the third century, in the 
pretty female bronze head from Silkstead 
near Otterbourne, in which again only some 
details, like the eyes, warn us of the provin- 
cial character of the work (Journal of Ro- 
man Studies, XX VIII, 1938, pl. XX VI, 1), or 
in the stone antefix from Towcester, North- 
amptonshire (Kendrick, op. cit., pl. VII, 1). 
In addition to the detail of the massive, ir- 
regular and protruding eyes, and to the stiff 
and decorative rendering of the hair, the 
locks on the cheek, the ears, we notice almost 
an effort to break the laws of the plastic 
form, toward a rendering similar to that of 
the above-mentioned masks. The underlying 
classical structure is still discernible in an 
even rougher work and one more subjected 
to the tendency toward a barbaric transfor- 
mation and the aspect of the grotesque 
masks, such as a stone head from Warring- 
ton in which we may again point out the big 
and oblique superficial eyeballs (Thomas 
May, Warrington’s Roman Remains, War- 
rington, 1904, p. 67, fig. 3). It is clearly 
distinguished in the head of Julia Vera on 
her funerary monument at Eboracum, in 
spite of the shocking contrast between this 
classical form and other provincial and 
coarse peculiarities, the disproportion be- 
tween the figures of the relief, and the 
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argument referring to the local charac- 
ter of the Chichester bust can minimize 
the certainty of its attribution to the 
art of late antiquity. We must still de- 
termine, as exactly as possible, the mo- 
ment within this broad period. 

The canons of late antique art sud- 
denly come to the surface in all their 
crudity and completeness at the dawn 
of the fourth century A.D., with the art 
of the tetrarchy. Characteristic of this 
first phase is the hard cubic form of the 
structure of the heads, with extremely 
sharp corners between the different 
planes of the sculpture. The striking 
superposition of the features over the 
underlying stereometric, abstract block, 
is most perceptible, as is the decorative 
arrangement of the features themselves 
and of all details of the face, all sub- 
dued by an inflexible symmetry. In this 
ornamental system of the features the 
big, staring eyes in particular stand out, 
strongly marked and with deep inner 
partitions.'” We may compare with our 
bust another bearded head which is a 
characteristic product of this manner, 
the porphyry head in the storerooms of 
the Vatican, which in all probability be- 
longed to the famous sarcophagus of 
Helen.” It is immediately evident from 
the comparison that our bust has passed 
this style and fits into the succeeding 
Constantinian phase in which the can- 
ons of late antique art fully crystallize. 
The human countenance is now influ- 
enced by a renewed classicism. The neat 
and composed features are harmonized 
with the dominating geometric structure, 
abolishing the striking contrast between 
the two elements, so noticeable before, as 
well as the restlessness and irregularity 
dominating frontality (Gordon Home, Ro- 
man York, London, 1924, pl. facing p. 72). 

19 H. P. L’Orange, Studien zur Geschichte 
des spitantiken Portrdts, Instituttet for 
sammenlignende Kulturforskning, ser. B., 
XXII, Oslo, 1933, pp. 16 ff., figs. 32 ff. 


20 A. Delbrueck, Antike Porphyrwerke, 
Berlin, 1932, pl. 101. 
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of the features themselves. For the cubic 
structure, with plane surfaces and sharp 
corners, a curvilinear structure is sub- 
stituted. The sphere of the skull is com- 
bined with the ellipse outlining the face 
and with arched lines, such as the ar- 
cade of the forehead and also the inner 
arches of single features, replacing the 
straight lines of the faces of the te- 
trarchy.*' Even some details of our bust 
correspond with the characteristics of 
this style, for example, the strictly sym- 
metrical coiffure, with an area between 
the forehead, the temples, and the cheeks 
enclosed by mathematical lines, with 
the very low arch of hair over the fore- 
head and a quick, fringe-like indication 
of the forehead locks. This is the coif- 
fure which dominates, with more or less 
perceptible variations, the whole Con- 
age and the middle of the 
fourth century, lasting even later. 

We will glance a moment at the last 
phases of ancient art to see whether a 
style corresponding to that of our por- 
trait persists in them. A noticeable dif- 
ferentiation from Constantinian art can 
be grasped only toward the end of the 
fourth century, in the so-called Theo- 
dosian-Honorian style. 


stantinian 


Its character- 
istics can be examined in such well-dated 
monuments as the base of Theodosius’ 
obelisk in Istanbul, Theodosius’ silver 
missorium in Madrid, and the supposed 
statue of Valentinian II in Istanbul.** 
Although the Constantinian structure 
still essentially impregnates the artistic 
creation, we notice a general tendency 
toward refinement. The bodies become 
more slender, the outline of the heads 
tends to become oval. The solid, bony 
aspect of the Constantinian countenance 
softer, with smoother, 


becomes more 


rounded planes. The flesh appears more 


21 L/Orange, op. cit., pp. 34, 60. 
lhid., pp. 66 ff. See Albizzati, 
“Un ritratto di Licinia Eudoxia e gli ultimi 
statuarii romani,” Diss. Pont. 
arch., 2nd series, XV, 1921, pp. 


also C. 


ace, rom, di 


339 ff. 


supple, the features more delicate, less 
accentuated, fading away in light sfu- 
mato. The severe, energetic expression 
of the Constantinian age gives way to 
a more spiritual expression; the virile 
frowning is replaced by an impercep- 
tible, subtle smile. All these elements 
remove the late Roman portrait from 
our bust. The same can be said about 
the coiffure. Now we may notice a tend- 
ency to break the rigid symmetry of the 
Constantinian portrait for a freer ar- 
rangement of the forehead and temple 
locks which often also assume a greater 
mass. The ornamental submission of the 
coiffure is completely broken in the 
fifth century by a rebellious and indi- 
vidual arrangement of hair. Now thread- 
like locks may fall in disorder over the 
forehead, or the hair may be arranged 
in a peculiar crown-like headdress. In 
this final phase of antiquity the medi- 
eval expressionism also succeeds in de- 
stroying the regular structure of the 
head of Constantinian art, modelled by 
a harmony of simple and well balanced 
planes. Now purely individual elements, 
superficial flaws and irregularities of 
features, determine the general struc- 
ture as well as the expression of each 
work. A rigorous, immediate naturalism 
prevails which sometimes appears brutal 
and somewhat vulgar in contrast to the 
affected, academic manner of the pre- 
ceding phase.** 

The classification of our bust is cir- 
cumscribed, by the above considerations, 
within the Constantinian or post-Con- 
stantinian age, that is, in the first half 
or around the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. We reproduce here as a con- 
vincing comparison, from among the 
parallel products of Rome, some details 
of the Constantinian frieze of the Arch 
of Constantine, details of the scene of 
the Liberalitas (Fig. 5) in which all the 
views of our head find satisfactory par- 
allels, both for the structure and even 


23 L’Orange, op. cit., pp. 78 ff. 
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for a physiognomic resemblance.** Nat- 
urally, the provincial quality of our 
sculpture as well as its worn surface 
do not enable us to determine exactly 
its stylistic and chronological position. 
We hinted before at the persistence of 
the essential Constantinian structure, and 
even of the physiognomy and coiffure 
of Constantinian portraiture, through- 
out the fourth century. But if we place 
our bust between the reliefs of the arch 
of Constantine and some products near 
the end of the century, such as the 
marble head Trier,” 
we are convinced that, in spite of formal 
and physiognomic affinities, in the latter 
work a structural refinement, tending 


of Gratianus at 


to a more delicate oval outline, a more 
varied play of shadow and transitions 
between planes, a greater subtlety of 
expression, have removed it from the 
characteristics of our bust.*° The bust 
also finds a parallel in the reliefs of the 
Arch of Constantine for the rendering 


24H. P. L’Orange and A. von Gerkan, Der 
spiitantike Bildschmuck des Konstantin- 
bogens, Berlin, 1939, pl. 22. Fig. 1 may be 
compared with the reliefs to the left of Fig. 5 
for the regular, symmetrical rendering of 
beard and hair, which almost form an inde- 
pendent element added to the structure of 
the head, for the low, fringed arch of hair 
over the forehead, the summary rendering of 
the big ear, the strongly outlined and slightly 
slanting eyes. Figs. 2 and 3 have comparisons 
in the lower right hand of Fig. 5 in which 
we may also notice how the indication of the 
beard in the full profile view loses almost its 
entire volume, taking on the aspect of a 
graphic decoration. We may point out in 
several heads.of the relief the marked model- 
ling of the curved lower lip. 

25 R. Delbrueck, Spdtantike 
trdts, Berlin, 1933, pl. 90. 

26 A product of the first half of the cen- 
tury, such as the small bronze of Fausta 
(325-326 A.D.) at Arles seems, on the con- 
trary, much nearer to it (ibid., pl. 65). The 
comparison with this other provincial work, 
still strongly imprinted by the massive Con- 
stantinian structure, is made more convinc- 
ing by some details, such as the big framed 
eves, the hard incision of the locks, and even 
the strong corrosion of the surface. 
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of the drapery, which lacks plastic soft- 
ness, by a graphic and ornamental play 
of grooves representing the folds.** The 
reduction of the torso to modest pro- 
portions, its hasty and coarse rendering, 
are a phenomenon often found in pro- 
vincial works, and not only those of late 
antiquity.“” Squat, square hands with 
short fingers ended by straight lines 
can also be seen on the friezes of the 
arch of Constantine. But we mentioned 
in the first place among the features de- 
termining the provincial quality of our 
sculpture the irregular cut of the asym- 


metrical, slanting, strongly outlined 
eyes. This rendering, as a matter of 
fact, is perhaps the first rebellion 


against the discipline of the classical 
form in products of every provincial art, 
not only of Romano-British art. We may 
point out this startling imperfection, 
among the many examples, in one of the 
finest tombstones produced on the oppo- 
site border of the Roman Empire, in 
Dacia, the stele of P. Valerius from 
Alba Julia.*” But we have also noticed 
before the close analogy of the render- 
ing of eyes in numerous sculptures of 
Romano-British workmanship itself. For 
the shape and position of the eyes we 
may recall again particularly—in spite 
of the of the extreme and 
quite unique protuberance of the eye- 
balls-—-the product of Romano-British 


difference 


27 The incision, however, is not so marked, 
so full of shadow, as in the reliefs, and the 
back of the folds is not so thoroughly flat. 
This dull and scarcely marked representation 
of folds also finds a correspondence in many 
Romano-British products, among which we 
may mention some carvings representing the 
Mother-Goddesses (Kendrick, op. cit., 
VIII, 2; XII, 2, ete.). 

28 We may mention, for example, a funer- 
ary stele of the first century A.D. from the 
Este Collection in Vienna (Schober, loc. cit., 
p. 16, fig. 10), in which the weakened sense 
of space and the summary representation of 
drapery are matched by a coarse sketching 
of the arms and hands. 

29S. Ferri, Arte romana sul 


Milan, 1933, pp. 310 ff., fig. 408 f. 
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Fig. 4. Front View 


Fig. 5. Details from Frieze on the Arch of Constantine 


Fig. 2. Three-quarter View Fig. 3. Side View 


sculpture which perhaps is the most 
characteristic of all, that is, the Glou- 
cester head. 

The stylistic analysis has confirmed 
for the Chichester bust the quality of a 
Romano-British portrait of late antiq- 
uity, still revealing a direct and vigorous 
influence of the art of Rome, in which 
only some details betray the deviations 
of the peripheral school.*’ Its interest 
derives from the fact that if the Ro- 
mano-British sculptures are scarce as 
a whole, they are almost entirely lack- 
ing for the age to which it belongs.*' 
This age is, indeed, the last for which 
we can still speak of a Romano-British 
art; the historical events in England 
by themselves, independently of the 

80 The town of Chichester, which is given 
as the provenance of our bust, rose over the 
ruins of an important Roman center, the 
terminal of a road leading from Londinium 
through Venta (Winchester) and Clausen- 
tum (Bitterne). We are informed that King 
Cogidubnus, who was bound in alliance to 
Claudius, built there classical temples and 
other buildings in Roman style. Many re- 
mains of its Roman times were retrieved, 
among them the site of the amphitheatre, the 
core of the ring of city walls, ruins of 
houses and many fragments of pottery. Other 
archaeological finds at Chichester reveal the 
early conquest of the town by the Saxons in 
the second half of the fifth century A.D. 

On Roman Chichester, see especially the 
following works: F. Haverfield and G. Mac- 
donald, The Roman Occupation of Britain, 
Oxford, 1924, p. 214; L. F. Salzmann, The 
Victoria History of the County of Susser, 
III, Oxford, 1935, pp. 9 ff.; R. G. Colling- 
wood and J. N. L. Myres, Roman Britain 
and the English Settlements, Oxford, 1936, 
pp. 86, 167, 190, 241, 367, and Map I; Anti- 
quaries Journal, XV, 1935, pp. 461 ff., pl. 
LXXII, fig. 1; ibid., XVI, 1936, pp. 149 ff. 

$1 Among the portraits in the round, a 
single one seems probably to belong to an 
age near that of our bust. It is a head from 
London, of rather coarse workmanship and 
very worn, with a massive structure and 
broad facial planes (Gordon Howe, Roman 
London, 2nd ed., London, 1926, pl. facing 
p. 144, fig. 2). For the few remains of other 
sculpture of this late Roman period, see 


Kendrick, op. cit., pp. 40 ff., pl. XXTV. 
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confirmation of stylistic analysis, would 
permit us to exclude a later date.** It 
is obvious that Romano-British art, 
which never seems to have risen to mon- 
umental creations of great excellence, 
during this turbulent final period could 
find neither the material opportunity 
nor the intrinsic stamina to express it- 
self in products of any consequence. 
Now the influence of the main streams 
of Roman art had subsided, since the 
immigration of new artists and of the 
craftsmen of the legions as well as the 
importation of objects from the art 
market had ceased. It is more than prob- 
able that those underground currents 
of indigenous, barbaric art, which had 
succeeded throughout the Roman rule 
in revealing their presence in the local 
products by breaking through the com- 
pact structure of the foreign art in 
some more or less perceptible details, 
now irrupted to the surface of artistic 
creation, taking absolute and uncon- 


tested command. Dene Lavi 


82 Toward the middle of the fourth century 
the phenomenon of the Romano-British 
world was coming rapidly to its close. After 
Carausius’ usurpation about the end of the 
third century, the restoration of the central 
Roman authority on Britain was short-lived. 
Soon increasingly daring assaults were re- 
newed by the barbarians against Hadrian’s 
wall from the north, against the eastern 
shores from Ireland. Disaster befell the Ro- 
man authority in 367 A.D. after a combined 
invasion of Scots from Ireland, of Picts from 
Scotland, and and other sea- 
raiders. Count Theodosius could still retrieve 
the Roman rule, but only for a short time. 
The country’s prosperity had been perma- 
nently annihilated. Sixteen years later the 
Roman commander of the island, Magnus 
Maximus, stripped the Roman garrisons in 
order to lead an army to the Continent, at- 
tempting the great adventure of the Empire. 
The concentration of the Roman garrisons 
solely in the south and east, abandoning to 
their fate Hadrian's wall and all the terri 
tories to the north and 
plished perhaps as early as the end of the 
fourth century during Stilicho’s reorganiza 
tion of the British army. 
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REPORT ON THE CHALK OF THE CHICHESTER BUST 


The Museum is grateful to Professor 
Richard M. Field of the Department of 
Geology for the study which led to the 
brief report given here. 

“An examination of a thin section of 
a chip taken from the surface inward 
of the bust yields the following evidence 
as to the nature and source of the ma- 
terial. 
could not have come from any known 


1. The material is such that it 


occurrence in the Mediterranean region. 
2. It could have come from certain strata 


of the chalk of Cretaceous Age as ex- 
posed and quarried from prehistoric 
times to the present in the Paris Basin 
which, stratigraphically and structural- 
ly, is well exposed on both sides of the 
English Channel. 3. Microscopic exam- 
ination also proves that the material is 
in its natural state, except for a natural 
chemical alteration (weathering) of the 
surface, and therefore that the bust was 
not carved from a cement block made 
from the Cretaceous chalk.” 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


The following accessions were received during the period of January-June, 194, 


in addition to those more fully published: 


PAINTINGS 


Regis Gignoux, “Pastoral Scene.” Gift 
of Mr. George J. Kohout, Sr. 

J. F. Millet, “Girl with Water Jar.” 
Purchase, Caroline G. Mather Fund. 

Japanese (Hokusai), “Winter Scene.” 
Anonymous gift. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Missal, North French, ca. 1470. Gift of 
Miss Margaret G. Mather. 

Book of Hours, Usage of Chalons, early 
fourteenth century. Purchase, Caro- 


line G. Mather Fund. 


DRAWINGS 


Thirty-three Italian drawings, fifteenth 
to eighteenth centuries. dnonymous 
gift. 

Seven French drawings (including 
Claude Lorrain and C. Van Loo). 
Anonymous gift. 

Nineteen American drawings (Darley, 
P. Cox. W. M. Hunt, and others). 
Anonymous gift. 

J. H. Hill, “Sea beyond Grove of 
Trees.” Purchase. 

Samuel Palmer, sepia brush drawing. 
Anonymous gift. 


PRINTS 


William Blake, “The Whirlwind of Lov- 
ers, from Dante's Inferno. Engrav- 
ing; unrecorded proof state. Anony- 
mous gift. 

Burne-Jones and Morris, leaf from the 
Kelmscott Chaucer. dnonymous gift. 

William Strang, “The Doings of Death.” 
Woodcuts. Anonymous gift. 

John Marin, three etchings. Anonymous 
gift. 

J. J. Tissot, ten etchings. Anonymous 
gift. 

Eduard Manet, “Gypsy Family.” Etch- 
ing. Anonymous gift. 

Kight American prints. Anonymous gift. 

H. Farrer, “Boats in Harbor’; J. H. 
Hill, “Country Road.’ Etchings. Gift 
of the Old Print Shop. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Group of terracotta and stone figurines 
and other Mexican antiquities. Gift of 
Mrs. Dan Fellows Platt. 

Clay model of house; Chinese, early 
T'ang. Gift of Mrs. John D. Davis. 

Fragment of Parthian slipper coffin; 
nude goddess. Purchase. 
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MUSEUM OF HISTORIC ART 


RECORD 


ne Record is published twice year- 

ly. There is no subscription fee. 
Inquiries and requests may be addressed 
to the Editor. 

The Museum of Historic Art is ad- 
ministered by the Trustees of Prince- 
ton University as one of its depart- 
ments. The Museum is intended to form 
a visible epitome of the history of art 


from earliest times to the present, that 
is, to cover the ground of the teaching 
by the Department of Art and Archae- 
ology. 

The Museum is open daily from 2 
to 5 p.M., except on Christmas and New 
Year's Day, and during the month of 
August. Visits at other times may be 
arranged by appointment. 


STAFF 


Frank JewertT 


Matuer, Jr. 


Director, Honorary Curator 


of Renaissance and Modern Art 


ALBert M. 


Frienpd, Jr. 


Assistant Director, Honorary 
Curator of Mediaeval Art 


T. Lesiie SHEAR 


Hlonorary Curator of Classical Art 


GEORGE 


Honorary Curator of Far Eastern Art 


Frances Jones 
Secretary, Assistant Curator 
of Classical Art 
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